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Pictures by Two Women Are Royal Academy Sensations 


“Dressing for the Ballet,” by Laura Knight. 


The two most highly praised pictures in 
the 159th exhibition of the Royal Academy 
in London are Mrs. Dod Procter’s “Morn- 
ing,’ which has been bought for the nation 
by the Daily Mail, and Mrs. Laura Knight’s 
“Dressing for the Ballet,” which is de- 
clared by the critics to have an “extraor- 
dinary realism” and “a 
manner.” 

Mrs. Procter’s picture of a sleeping girl 


curiously vivid 


“Mornuig,” by Dod Procter. 


has elicited a veritable chorus of praise. 
According to various critics it is, “by fairly 
general consent, considered the finest work 
in the Royal Academy,” “in some ways the 
outstanding picture of the year,’ and “per- 
the the 

It is in the style which the Germans 
call the Neue Sachlickeit or “New Objec- 
tivity.” 


haps most significant picture of 


year.” 


Mrs. Procter is the wife of Ernest 


Procter, who is less famous and 


“The 


chased by the French government. 


hardly 


whose Watchers” was recently pur- 


She is 





The two live in 
the 


of Irish-Scottish descent. 


Penzance and leaders of Cornish 


group. 


are 


One critic wrote of Mrs. Knight's “Dress- 
ing for the Ballet”: “The artist has skill- 
fully evaded both the meretricious and the 
‘chocolate treatment of 
theme, and if, as Ecclesiastes says, ‘there is 


box’ in her the 
nothing new under the sun,’ there is always 
a new angle from which old 
be attacked. This new angle 
has found and exploited to the 
masterly picture.” 


things can 
Mrs. Knight 
full in her 





Open to All 


The plans of the group of independent 
artists who, as told in THe Art Dicest, 
have banded together to combat the influ- 
ence and “exclusiveness” of the National 
Academy of Design, have borne quick fruit. 
A wealthy art lover has pledged $1,000,000 
for the establishment in New York of a 
National Gallery of Contemporary Art, 
which, with space for the exhibition of 1,000 
pictures at a time, will be the home of an 
‘organization which, according to Rockwell 
Kent, hopes to include in its membership 
10,000 of the 30,000 professional artists of 
America. Any artist may become a member 
and every member may exhibit. 

An additional feature, which will interest 
the public, will be a permanent collection to 
be purchased from the artists. As explained 
to Tue Art Dicest, these works will be 
chosen by a committee elected by the whole 
membership, and every work so purchased 
must be resold on the death of the artist, 
the difference between the first price and the 
new price to go to his estate. This arrange- 
ment will make the gallery a sort of “Amer 
ican Luxembourg,” with the difference that 





the artists of America and not government 
officials will control it. 

Another feature is to be limited terms for 
officers, to guard against 
cliques. 


self-perpetuating 
The gallery will soon be incorpo 
rated, with all these provisions in its char- 
ter. Aid is being given by James N. Rosen- 
berg, famous lawyer, who is also a painter 
and author, and who, with Mr. Kent, is one 
of the moving spirits of the group. 

“New York is the art center of the world 
and is entitled to a public gallery which 
would show a cross-section of contemporary 
art,’ Mr. Kent said to the Evening Post. 
“This gallery must be managed so that it 
can never become ossified like the National 
Academy, which has good intentions, but is 
practically a private club. 
on democratic principles. 

“Our idea is to stimulate creative art. 
Any artist will be able to exhibit in the 
gallery. There will be no jury system under 
which a few men will be able to reject the 
offerings of an outsider. Some of the 
greatest artists in France and America were 
for a long time outsiders as far as organized 
galleries were concerned. Henri Rousseau, 
Gauguin and Matisse, in France, and Arthur 

[Continued on page 2] 
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Two Great Gifts 


American form great 

collections in order to bestow them up- 

peo} le. 
1 


beari 


multi-millionaires 
art 

ei , 
Pwo eventful 
ig on this phase of America’s 
aesthetic development were made in the last 
fortnight. 


on the 
tnents 


announce- 


The first came from Philadelphia, to the 
effect that Joseph E. Widener had asserted 
he would bestow upon the nation the princely 
collection formed by himself and his father, 
the late P. A. B. Widener. The Widener 
treasures, consisting of paintings, sculp- 
tures, tapestries and antique furniture, are 
worth more 

The second announcement came from 
Cincinnati and was to the effect that Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles P. Taft are to give their 
entire and $1,000,000 in cash to 
the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. This 
assemblage of art is worth between $5,- 
000,000 and $10,000,000. 

The 


own 


than $20,000,000. 


collection 


Taft gift has a significance of its 
and) the 

growing inclination 
for the view of art 
so as to regard all the 


because it includes music 


drama. There is a 
throughout 


to be 


America 
broadened 
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in movements for 


fine arts as a unity 
aesthetic development. 

Contingent upon the Taft gift is the rais- 
ing of an endowment fund of $2,500,000 
for the Cincinnati Institute of the Fine Arts 


before December 31, 1928. A group of 
wealthy men pledged themselves to raise 
this amount, and the Institute was incor- 
porated on June 1. Its purpose is to “fur- 
ther the musical and artistic education and 
culture of the people of Cincinnati and to 
that end to maintain and support schools of 
art, music and drama, the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, the Symphony Orchestra and other 
activities in the fine arts; to hold and man- 
age endowment funds of similar activities 
or institutions and to afford financial or 
other assistance to other institutions en- 
gaged in furthering these purposes.” 

The Taft gift provides that the income 
from the $1,000,000 is to be used for the 
maintenance of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, but that the income from the 
$2,500,000 may be used for any or all of 
the objects of the Institute. 

The Taft art collection consists of more 
than 100 paintings by famous masters, 
Limoges ware and almost priceless faience. 

* * * 

The Widener collection, now housed in 
a great mansion at Elkins Park, near Phil- 
adelphia, may eventually constitute a mu- 
seum in that city, or it may go to the na- 
tional capital or to New York. Mr. Wid- 
ener is quoted as saying: 

“All that is certain is that it will be 
given to the nation sometime, but what is 
uncertain in my mind is precisely how and 
where this shall be done. While personal 
associations with Philadelphia incline me to 
make this city the permanent home of my 
collection, still I am not at all certain as 
yet whether Philadelphia is really the best 
place for it. I want to place these pic- 
tures where they will be most appreciated 
by and accessible to the greatest number 
of persons. I have not given up the idea 
of building an art gallery myself, and if, 
all things considered, it appeared advisable 
that the gallery should be situated in Phil- 
adelphia, it would probably be in Fair- 
mount Park.” 

* * * 

Last winter when provision for a na- 
tional gallery building in Washington was 
omitted from the senate’s building pro- 
gram, Senator Reed Smoot explained it by 
saying that there were “fairly good pros- 
pects that a $10,000,000 gallery might be 
erected in Washington as a gift to the na- 
tion, and that the government had been 
offered three of the country’s greatest col- 


lections if a suitable gallery were provided. 
* * * 


After John Pierpont Morgan died in 1913 
the art world was astonished when young 
J. P. Morgan sold an important portion of 
the great collection which, everyone knew, 
his father had built as a monument to him- 
self in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, of 
which he was president. In an article on 
“J. P. the Younger” in the June number of 
The American Mercury, W. M. Walker re- 
fers to this and says the sale was necessary 
“in order to raise cash for the highly expen- 
sive liquidation of the estate. The Metro- 


politan Museum, expecting a bequest of the 
pictures, had already erected a special Mor- 
gan Wing, and its officials were astounded 
when they learned, first through the news- 
papers, that the pictures had been sold. Yet 
in all the storm of dispraise following this 





incident, the inflexible Morgan never stooped 
to explain that necessity rather than choice 
had dictated the sale.” 

The writer in speaking of young Mor- 
gan’s disdain of the public says: “He has, 
indeed, little cause to love his fellow Amer- 
icans and he esteems them just so much. 

This gulf is not entirely of his own 
creation. People in general have 
translated this proud and handsome man 
into a caricature of the Interests, into a 
veritable Hell-hound of plutocracy, with 
bloated belly, rapacious hands and glittering 
eyes. Morgan, although bitterly resenting 
the conception, has availed himself of none 
of the contraceptives of publicity. He has 
had no voluptuous press-agent to perfume 
him and popularize him, as John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has had.” 


Open to All 


{Continued from page 1] 


B. Davies, Albert Ryder and Winslow 
Homer in America had a hard struggle to 
obtain recognition, To the new gallery none 
will be an outsider. 

“T want to emphasize what the gallery will 
be for the public. The organization will be 
of such a character that we shall feel justi- 
fied in asking for funds and in requesting 
the city for a plot of ground on which to 
erect a suitable building.” 

Mr. Kent’s opposition to the National 
Academy came to a head early this year 
when he charged that the organization’s 
invitation to a group of young painters to 
exhibit in its galleries was an attempt to 
convince the public that the Academy is 
encouraging rising artists. 

He charged that “the future of America’s 
plastic and graphic art is being throttled by 
the politics of a group of mediocre men 
who control the key positions at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the American Fed- 
eration of Arts and the United States Fine 
Arts Commission,” as well as the Academy 
itself. 








In Frozen Splendor 


H. L. Dungan, critic of the Oakland 
Tribune, comments on the fact that the ex- 
hibition by the De Zubiaurre brothers at 
the Oakland Art Gallery was cut short by 
persistent calls of “some gallery on the 
north coast of America.” 

“It seems that this northern gallery,” he 
says, “has been all excited over the pros- 
pect of showing the works of the De Zu- 
biaurre brothers. The director of the gal- 
lery must have received the advance pub- 
licity announcing these Basque painter~, 
otherwise he would not have sent contin- 
uous calls to Oakland for the canvases. 
As paintings of human beings frozen stiff 
they were splendid, but beyond that the 
least said about them the better. 

“The moral is to beware of foreign art- 
ists who send gifts ahead in the shape of 
printed praise for themselves.” 





Frederick M. Du Mond Dead 

Frederick Melville Du Mond, landscapist, 
and brother of Frank Vincent Du Mond, 
figure painter and head of the Art Students 
League, is dead in Monrovia, Cal., aged 60. 
He was an interpreter of the American 
desert. A picture he recently painted in 
Florence, Italy, called “Dawn,” depicting an 
old cart being pulled and pushed across a 
quarry at sunrise, is hanging in this year's 
salon in Paris. 





Californians 


“Despite the compliments of the editor of 
Tue Art Dicest,” writes Arthur Millier, 
critic of the Los Angeles Times, “California 
has not yet distinguished herself in buying 
the works of her artists. She prefers real 
estate.” Then Mr. Millier relates an inter- 
esting piece of news, saying it remained for 
an Easterner “to execute the most practical 
plan for the encouragement and advertise- 
ment of Southern California painting. 

“Harry C. Bentley, of Boston, founder 
and president of the Bentley School of Ac- 
counting and Financing, who came to Cali- 
fornia to recuperate his health, settled in 
San Diego two years ago. He had never 
found time in his busy career to pay much 
attention to art, but, leading a quiet exist- 
ence in the southern city, he became inter- 
ested in the local artists and their works. 
His eyes began to open to a whole new 
world of experience, to that region of joy 
in the color and beauty of life where 
dwells the artist. Perhaps it take an ambi- 
tious and successful man to fully realize the 
artist’s contribution to living. Be that as it 
may, he found new pleasure in the play of 
light on California mountains and shore, 
and, as his understanding of art rapidly 
matured, determined on his remarkable plan. 

“In San Diego, and later in Los Angeles, 
he chose the paintings that especially 
pleased him, and bought them for his per- 
sonal collection. In all they comprise forty- 
two works by fourteen artists. Said Mr. 
Bentley: ‘I have enjoyed these works, why 
should not other people throughout the 
country also discover for themselves the 
fire work that is being done by the painters 
of Southern California? Why should I not 
send this collection throughout the United 
States to that end?’ 

“And that is exactly what he is about. 
His collection passing the critical eye of 
Reginald Poland, director of the Gallery of 
Fine Arts, San Diego, he secured the co- 
operation and sponsorship of that institution 
for his traveling exhibit. Commencing with 
Boston, thirty museums are being invited to 
exhibit the collection. 

“The artists represented are Carl Oscar 
Borg, Helena Dunlap, John Frost, Arthur 
Hill Gilbert, Paul Lauritz, Edgar Alwyn 
Payne, Hanson Puthuff, Marion Kavanagh 
Wachtel and William Wendt, from Los 
Angeles and vicinity; Dougles Parshall, of 
Santa Barbara; Charles A. Fries, Charles 
Reiffel, Otto H. Schneider, Isabel Schneider 
and Katherine Wagenhals, of San Diego.” 


27,000 in One Day See Show 

California’s interest in art and, above all, 
its desire to build beautifully, had expres- 
sion in the fact that 27,000 persons were 
present the opening day of the exhibition 
of architecture at the De Young Memorial 
Museum in Golden Gate Park. The ex- 
hibition consisted of more than 700 photo- 
graphs, drawings and models and made an 
impressive showing of the development of 
the San Francisco Bay region. 











At the Museum 


Visitor: Lovely statue over there; whose 
is it? 
Guard: It belongs to the city. 


Visitor: Oh, no, I mean what’s it of? 
Guard: Granite, I guess. 
Visitor: But what does it represent? 
Guard: Oh, about fifty thousand dollars. 
Visitor: Thanks! 

—California Art Club Bulletin. 
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10,000 Pictures at Salons Bring Indigestion to Paris Critics 





“Robert S. Thompson, Founder of the 
Lafayette Memorial,” by J. J. Rousseau. 


In the Grand Palais, Paris, the Societe 
des Artistes Francais is holding its 140th 
Salon since 1673 and the Societe Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts its thirty-second Salon; 
these together form the Salon—one French 
writer greeted them, or it, with “Hello, 
Filipino!” in memory, need it be said, of 
double almonds. Both are approached with 
still vivid, though confused, memories of 
the Salon des Tuileries, but the older so- 
ciety is, for the most part, accepted for 
what it is, while the younger draws more 
varying comment. 

Most outspoken as to the critic’s burden 
is M. Paul Fierens, in the Journal des 
Debats: “Truly too much is demanded of 
us! There are nearly ten thousand works 
that must be judged within a week. We 
came out of the Palais de Bois (where was 
held the Salon des Tuileries), in spite of 
everything, with a smile. But indigestion 
lies in wait for us at the Grand Palais. 
The ‘Artistes Francais’ and those whom the 
prestige of Forain still holds in the ‘Na- 
tionale,’ faithful to the formulas, to the 
out-of-date varieties, show a quite remark- 
able endurance. In order not to be disap- 
pointed, let us remember that phrase of 
Fenelon, copied by an exhibitor under a 
figure painting which justifies it: ‘There is 
hardly anyone who has not had to pay 
dearly for having hoped too much. We 
know what can be hoped from an art with 
neither passion nor movement, at the edge 
of contemporary life. While the Indepen- 
dents not long since exposed more experi- 
ments than works fully realized, the Artistes 
Francais give in at the beginning to the 
Struggle against the academic routine. But 
there are other routines. And we speak ‘in 
general.’ After a burst of ill-humor—ex- 
cusable, we believe, if one thinks of the 
effort involved, after the visit to the Salon 
des Tuileries, in that *2wilderment which 
changes all the points of view and falsifies 
the vision—let us admit that the Salon of 
1927 contains enough of ‘pretty things,’ of 
honorable exhibits and even of good paint- 
ings to please not only its public, but also 
the most ill-humored of the ‘conceited young 
ones,’ ”’ 

Turning first to the older society, M. 
Thiebault-Sisson, in Le Temps, remarks: 





“We ask of the Salon des Artistes Fran- 
cais neither bold conceptions nor supersensi- 
tive studies. It is the refuge of all the 
traditions, of which it cultivates especially 
the deplorable ones. But it is not thereby 
closed to modernism, and its young artists 
are little by little adopting its formulas, 
carefully strained. . . 

“The finished work, without any preten- 
tion to novelty, but showing a strong desire 
to do well, united to a scrupulous conscience, 
and adorned with all the resources of solid 
craftsmanship, will never, in painting, lose 
its prestige, in proof of which I need only 
cite the two magnificent works sent to the 
Salon des Artistes Francais by Maurice 
Bompard. These two canvases are still- 
life”’ One shows various bibelots against 
a rich Renaissance fabric and forms “a 
sumptuous harmony in red and gold,” and 
in the other “Spanish-Moorish and Persian 
faience and Chinese porcelain is displayed 
in apparent disorder in front of an old cur- 
tain of a stunning velvet color.” 

Compared with these works, “Henri Mar- 
tin is indeed newer in his grand triptych of 
the ‘Vendages,’ destined for the decoration 
of a hall in the prefecture of the Lot De- 
partment. The technique of Henri Martin, 
with his prejudice for divisionism, with his 
bold manner of placing the color in comma- 
like touches, with the abruptness of his light 
effects, derives from Impressionism, but Im- 
pressionism has become classic, and his com- 
position, carefully balanced, is not less clas- 
sic in its kind. It is simply the 
miracle of the tradition of the past well 
understood. 

“The same might be said of the ‘Recolte 
des Pommes’ by Finez, the two portraits of 
women by Pierre Laurens, the ‘Portrait de 
Mme. Gutierrez’ by Clement Serveau, the 
likeness of the Duchesse de Brissac by 
Marcel Baschet and the ‘Nu Couché by 
Biloul. But none of these artists, 
properly speaking, is young, and it is the 
young artists that interest me especially, 
since the future of our art depends on them. 

. One of those who has the most tem- 

perament is a Russian living among us, 
Wolkonsky, a pupil of Ernest Laurent. One 
may see a bit of painting by him, the ‘Nain 
d’Ascain,’ which shows a born artist. 
Mlle. Marguerite Pauvert, whose sister re- 
ceived last year the Prix de Rome, has 
wished to show that she was not inferior 
in talent. She has justified that claim by 
the taste for composition and finely gifted 
workmanship shown in her work.” Other 
distinctive paintings by young artists are the 
“Leda au Cygne Noir“ by Trébuchet, a 
large composition by Claude Foreau, son of 
the landscapist Henri Foreau; and the 
“Marché de Ghardaia” by Boieviolle. 

M. Arsene Alexandre in Le Figaro: “It 
is a portrait which this year shows the 
greatest originality. M. Jac Martin-Fer- 
riere has imagined and described an extra- 
ordinary Dranem (a Parisian music-hall 
artiste), a Dranem not at all hilarious, but 
pensive, melancholy, contemplating from a 
high, icy balcony a Paris active and shiver- 
ing in the snow.” 

Going now to the other side of the Grand 
Palais, we find the Salon of the Societe 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, which M. Fierens 
describes as “the most useless of the Salons. 
It is not that it is much worse than any 
other; it is miserable, tiresome. It is all 
the more noticeable that this year the hang- 
ing committee has made a real effort to 











“Mme. J. T. R.,” by P. A. Laurens. 


present the paintings better, to give all the 
talents their full value. But the fashion of 
the presentation is better than that which 
is presented. The truth is that the 
dissidents of the Tuileries, who have kept 
their boldness and who have known how to 
gain the affection of the ‘youth’ of all ages, 
have torpedoed the Salon of MM. Forain 
and Van Dongen. The barge is leaking 
while it is complacently towed by the old 
steamboat of the Artistes Francais.” 

However, M. Thiebault-Sisson finds in it 
evidence of a real attempt to infuse new 
life and new blood into a body “threatened 
by arterio-sclerosis.” He criticizes chiefly 
its rules, which permit a member to exhibit 
as many as six canvases; this, he says, 
“encourages the artist to show, at the same 
time as the best, also the mediocre and 
sometimes even the worst, and when this 
mistake is made by a number of artists, it 
weakens the general impression and harms 
the society.” 

As to the paintings here shown, he finds 
the nudes generally poor, the chief exception 
being that of Gustave Durand. The por- 
traits are better, with two painters domi- 
nating in this field, Hugues de Beaumont 
and Guignet. For interiors and figures in 
the open air he mentions Marcel Laloe, 
Yves Brayer, the Belgians, Frantz Charlet 
and Jenny Montigny, and the Swiss, Girod. 
The paintings of Forain and Jean Beraud 
receive high praise, particularly the former: 
“Never has the talent of Forain shown 
itself with greater ruggedness and life and 
with finer gifts of the craft than in the 
singie picture by which he is represented at 
the Salon.” 

Of the sculpture the most notable feature 
is perhaps the “retrospective” show of the 
works of an American, Charles Cary Rum- 
sey (1879-1922), in the territory of the 
Societe Nationale. Rumsey, M. Fierens 
says, “died young, but not without having 
executed his ‘Colleone’ and his Baryes. He 
was a remarkable animal-sculptor and from 
the age of ten showed signs of exceptional 
ability for modeling and the interpretation 
of movement. One here his first 
sketches and the collection of a production 
of which the abundance amazes, the vivacity 
charms and the quality demands respect.” 


‘ 
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Heritage 

In the leading editorial of its first num- 
ber—last November—Tue Art Dicest re- 
ferred to the materialistic origin of our 
American social structure, and said: 

“This so-called materialism of America, 
inevitable as it was, some say has stamped 
itself on the national character; at any rate, 
it has caused approbrium to be expressed by 
foreigners and shame to be felt by Ameri- 
cans. But materialism is ceasing to inter- 
dict the cultural growth of America. No- 
where is this more manifest than in the 
realm of art. In some measure it has been 
the sense of national shortcoming that has 
caused our millionaires to build scores of 
public museums and fill them with examples 
of beauty, and others to form unsurpassed 
private collections.” 

The season just closed has been unexam- 
pled in what American millionaires, feeling 
the nation’s need, have done in the realm of 
art. Entry after entry in the account has 
been recorded in the fifteen numbers of 
Tue Art Dicest so far published. About 
one-fifth of the space of the present number 
is devoted to this phase of news, extending 
from the superb Taft gift in Cincinnati to 
the anonymous donation of $1,000,000 for a 
National Gallery of Contemporary Art in 
New York. 

Rich Americans form art collections in 
order to bestow them on the people. In the 
last two or three years many new collections 
have been taking shape. Nothing has been 
printed about them yet, because of their 
owners’ aversion to publicity. But the 
eventual result will be a further momentous 
increase in America’s artistic heritage. 





Death of Swiss Woman Painter 

Mme. Louise Catherine Breslau, Swiss 
painter, many of whose works are in 
French, Swiss and American museums, is 
dead at the age of 70. Portraits and flowers 
were her principal subjects. 





Art Alone Endures 
All passes: Art alone 
Enduring stays to us: 
The Bust outlasts the throne— 
The coin, Tiberius. 


—Austin Dobson. 
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New York Season 

The 1926-7 art season in New York gave 
two gasps and expired, late in May. One 
gasp was the Machine-Age Exposition, at 
119 West 57th street, which “celebrated the 
wonders of the machine from an esthetic 
point of view,” and the other was the first 
exhibition of the Artists’ Co-operative, heid 
in the Casa Alta of B. Altman & Co, 
whose object is to reach the people “through 
department stores and hotels with exhibi- 
tions and informal non-technical talks.” 

Henry McBride in the Sun said the 
Machine-Age Exposition contained “a great 
deal that spoke to the imagination,” but “a 
great deal also that was forced, banal and 
uninspiring. What the show does is to 
call attention to the new materials that are 
being used constructively in the world today, 
to the new needs of the times and to the 
unconscious inroad on the mind that the 
machines make as symbols. Among 
the objects shown are many perfect ma- 
chines that are now held up to us as objects 
of beauty. All these things start one to 
thinking. 

“The machines that are scattered about 
the present exhibition, with their appealing 
neatness, their suggestion of strength and 
durability, and above all by their freedom 
from silly and hampering ornament, must 
speak forcibly to all designers and compel 
them to a return to reason in their arts.” 

* * ~ 

John H. Weaver, experienced sales man- 
ager and student of art, launched the Artists’ 
Co-operative for “larger sales and lower 
profits.” Semi-official participation was ob- 
tained from the National Academy of De- 
sign and several other bodies. The exhibi- 
tion included paintings, sculptures, etchings 
and miniatures, and the exhibitors mainly 
were artists whose names are familiar. 

The show meant little to connoisseurs. 
“Neither successes nor failures in such an 
exhibition,” ‘said Elisabeth Luther Cary in 
the Times, “mean as much as the fact that 
a first step has been taken toward bringing 
to the multitude, the shopping trillions, the 
notion of selection. If the trillions begin 
to see pictures as a part of interior decora- 
tion their interest in pictures will increase. 
Not a reflection altogether comforting to 
the heart of an artist, but helpful to him 
at that.” 





Clean Sweep by Yale 
The Yale School of Fine Arts made a 
clean sweep of the Prix de Rome awards 
this year. After having provided the win- 
ners of the fellowships in painting and 
sculpture of the American Academy in 
Rome, it took the fellowship in architecture 
also, the successful contestant being Homer 
Fay Pfeiffer, aged 28, of Kansas City. 
There were eight contestants, and the 
problem was a design for a museum of fine 
arts for a small city. 





Museum’s Architect Dead 
James Rush Marshall, noted architect, is 
dead in Washington. He designed the new 
National Museum building, in which the 
national collection has improvised quarters 
pending the erection of a National Gallery. 
He was a partner of Joseph C. Hornblower. 





Bein Wins New Orleans Prize 
At the annual exhibition of the Arts and 
Crafts Club of New Orleans, the Blanche 
Benjamin prize for the best Louisiana land- 
scape was awarded to Charles Bein. 





Foreign Auctions 


In a sale of old English masters at Chris- 
tie’s in London, ten Romneys brought 48,600 
guineas (about $240,000), which, remarks 
the London Times, was “probably more thai 
the artist earned during the whole of his 
career.” The 50 works in the collection 
brought $676,660. 

M. Knoedler & Co. paid $50,000 for Rom- 
ney’s “Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante,” for 
which the artist got 25 guineas, and $46,000 
for his “Lady Prescott and Her Children,” 
for which he received 80 guineas. The same 
firm paid $27,000 for Raeburn’s “Mrs. Aus- 
tin,” and Agnew’s $36,000 for Gainsbor- 
ough’s portrait of James Christie, founder 
of the great auction house. 

* * * 

The auction sale of the Pallavincini 
(Austrian) collection at Knight, Frank & 
Rutley’s, in London, proved something of a 
“dud,” in spite of the great advance publicity 
it had in that section of the American art 
press that is hungry for advertising. The 
highest price was $21,000, paid by an anony- 
mous American for Murillo’s “Immaculate 
Conception,” which contrasts with $115,0co 
the French government 

for another “Immaculate 


seventy 
Con- 


paid by 
years ago 
ception” by this master. 

“The Nutcracker,” cataloged as a Velas- 
quez, brought $10,000; Raphael’s “Portrait 
of a Papal Secretary,” $15,000, and Cor- 
“Sorrowing Madonna,” 
large ‘“Conflagration” brought 
$1,050—less than an 8 by 12 by Childe Has- 
sam. 


reggio’s $10,000. 


Goya’s 


The seventy-six Pallavincini old masters 
brought only $140,000, or less than Detroit 
paid for its latest Rembrandt. It looks as 
if Knight, Frank & Rutley had been buncoed 
by that portion of the American art press 
that so strongly dotes on advertising. It 
fails to “deliver the goods.” 

* * * 

Announcement is made in the London 
Times that Christie’s will disperse in July 
the great art collection leit by Sir George 
Holcomb, and which will be removed from 
Dorchester House, London, and the Glou- 
cestershire seat of the family. Among the 
old masters are examples of Botticelli, 
Tintoretto, Titian and other immortals. 
“The Holford Collection” was published by 
the Medici Society in 1924. 

* * os 

In one of the May sales at Christie’s, in 
London, a portrait painted by Reynolds in 
1788 of Thomas Henry Rumbold as a young 
man, picturesquely placed in a_ landscape, 
sold for $63,000. A child portrait by Rae- 
burn of William Scott-Elliott, in a pink 
dress, in a landscape, brought $61,100. 

* ~*~ om 

A collection of works by Daumier, sold in 
Paris, brought $480,000. M. Knoedler & 
Co, paid the top price, 1,500,000 francs, for 
the famous composition of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, while the Louvre ac- 
quired the huge canvas, “La Blanchisseuse.” 
The principal buyers were Americans and 
Germans. 

* x x 

At an auction sale of engravings, etchings 
and woodcuts in Leipzig, Durer’s “Adam 
and Eve” was sold to the Kennedy Galleries 
of New York for $10,180, and Rembrandt’s 
“Landscape with Three Huts” brought 
$8,800. 
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Loan Exhibition Astonishes Atlanta at Its Own Awakening 


That the South, with its old background 
of culture and its love of beauty, is about to 
have an astonishing awakening in art is sug- 
gested by the abandon with which Atlanta 
has surrendered itself to the movement fos- 
tered there by J. J. Haverty and a few 
other spirits, including Mrs. Richard W. 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Carroll Payne, 
Mrs. Samuel M. Inman and John W. Grant. 
There has just been held, at the newly es- 
tablished High Museum of Art, a loan ex- 
hibition of paintings and sculptures from 
Atlanta homes that would make any city 
proud. Whereas a very few years ago art 
was seldom heard of there, the newspapers 
of Atlanta now vie with each other in 
printing columns voicing the pride of the 
city in its art and proclaiming the im- 
portance of art from both the cultural and 
economic standpoint. 

All of this, the newspapers very frankly 
admit, is due to the example of Mr. Ha- 
verty, who a few years ago began buying 
pictures for his home. Other prominent 
Atlantans were inspired to follow his ex- 
ample, so that, when the loan exhibition 


was assembled, Mabelle S. Wall could 
write in the Atlanta Journal: 
“The Atlanta Art Association has sur- 


prised the writer and she believes many 
others by the collection of one hundred and 
six paintings and fifteen pieces of sculpture 
on exhibition at the High Museum of Art. 
I saw them on last Sunday and marvelled 
at the number and splendid quality of works 
of art owned by the residents of Atlanta. 
They make a remarkable showing and I 
heard on that afternoon that there were 
many more to be drawn from for a second 
exhibition.” 

In an editorial the Atlanta Journal said: 
“The High Museum of Art has entered 
swiftly and deeply into the fabric of life 
in Atlanta. Today it stands as an invalu- 
able and vital part of that life, supplying a 
leaven of the spirit and the soul which 
Atlanta could not now afford to lose. 

“In light of developments of the last few 
weeks—indeed, of the last few days—the 
question inevitably arises as to how Atlanta 
existed so long, and on the surface so 
satisfactorily, without an art museum, 
The impetus given to thought and feeling 
in the field of art has been so great since 
the museum was opened as to amount al- 
most to a visible force, affecting every in- 
terest. . . . It is stimulating to know 
that it has accomplished so much in so 
short a time, and to realize that its influ- 
ence will increase and spread until it touches 
every home with an ennobling magic.” 

In the same newspaper a special writer, 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, under the head 
of “The Awakening,” proclaimed the re- 
hirth of letters, music and art in the South, 
and said: 

“In art, every community of size shows 
striking accomplishment. Galleries ano 
museums and art classes abound. College 
work in this department shows remarkable 
advancement. Always the south has loved 
art, but conditions limited expression every- 
where; and the people were too poor to 
bring in the masters. Who but remembers 
the home-made pictures on the home walls 
—ine drawings from models, the crude por- 
trait, the study in flowers, the pathetic ef- 
fort at ‘still life?? And how we welcomed 
even the chromo amongst them? Go now 
into local art club exhibitions, and to those 











“The Bargemen,” by Eugene Higgins. 


of the college, and note the larger view, and 
freedom of expression. 

“A beginning, but what a_ beginning! 
Wait until these eager adventurers do for 
southern scenery what the artists have donc 
for England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
and the south of France! I saw imported 
artists reproducing for extravagant 
scenes in North Carolina all through last 
summer. The field is unlimited. 

“When J. J. Haverty brought into At- 
lanta, for sake of their silent influence, 
hundreds of examples of contemporary art, 
he struck a high note. And he struck it 
because he had the vision, and realized that 
the south would respond.” 


fees 


| was provided by 


exhibition one whole room 
Mr. Haverty. Most at- 
tention was given by the newspapers to 
“The Barge Men,” by Eugene . Higgins, 
which the collector has just acquired from 
the Grand Central Galleries. “The idea of the 
painting,” wrote Mildred Seydell in the 
American, “came to the painter while watch- 
ing men shovel sand from a barge in the 
Hudson River on a hot late afternoon. 
The men were stripped to the waist; some 
were negroes. The painter was reminded of 
Hugo’s ‘Chain Gang,’ and of the ‘Volga 
Boat Song.’ The picture in itself is big 
and elemental. The men were tired from 


In the loan 


| the hot day, with that hang-dog dejection 


often noted in toilers.” 





Baker Wins Buffalo 


The “public” in Buffalo joined the “pub- 
lic’ in New York, Boston, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit in voting first place to Bryant 
Baker’s model for the “Pioneer Woman,” 
according to the Reinhardt Galleries, of 
New York, which are sponsoring the tour 
of the twelve sculptures, one of which E. 
W. Marland, oil magnate, is to erect in 
colossal size on the Cherokee Strip of 
Oklahoma. The Albright Gallery, in Buf- 
falo, was reluctant to give out the figures, 
but the “popular vote” in that city re- 
sulted as follows: first choice, Mr. Baker; 
second choice, John Gregory; third choice, 
H. A. MacNeil. This was exactly the 
order in Detroit. 

Until June 5 the sculptures are on view 
at the Cincinnati Art Museum; from June 
8 to 21 they will be shown at the Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis; June 25 to 
August 1, the Chicago Art Institute; Au- 
gust 5 to 19, the Denver Art Museum, and 
from August 24 to Sept. 7, the Art Insti- 
tute of Minneapolis. 





Southern Art Patron Dead 

William Capers Miller, lawyer, president 
of the Carolina Art Association, is dead at 
Charleston. He was virtually the founder 
of the Southern States Art League, and 
five weeks before his death had welcomed 
the seventh annual convention to Charleston 
and had told of the league’s origin. 





Taking Up Art 

The following skit, signed by “L. E.,” is 
reprinted from the Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club, of Los Angeles: 

“My dear, can you BEAR it—I have 
ACTually taken up ART? I mean I have 
been to the ART exhiBltion, or something 
they are having at Exposition Park, and 
I’m HONestly SIMPly MAD about the 
diVINE artist I met who was exPLAIN- 
ing the pictures to his friend who was a 


posiTIVEly VILE person and_ probably 
had money or something—do you know 
what I mean? I just CASually MEN- 


tioned that I never could BEAR even to 
gaze for a MINute at a PICture I didn’t 
like, beCAUSE of COURSE I don't 
KNOW absoLUtely ANYthing about ART 
REally, but I ALways know exACTly 
what I like—you know how it is—and it 
makes me POSitively LIVid with rage 
when I go to an ART GALlery and see so 
MANY Perfectly VILE pictures. But this 
ARTist was so disTINguished looking—I 
mean he had such long HAIR and 
DREAMY eyes—and he SAID that ART 
isn’t merely a pretty PICture STORY to 
aMUSE the disGUSting PUBlic, but a 
deep and SERious MISsion to exPRESS 
the HIDden meaning of LIFE. And wasn’t 
that just TOO diVINE and arTISTic of 
him—I MEAN I think he is ACtually the 
most FAScinating creature I EVER saw, 
and it is SO WONderful to know that if 
you DON’T like a picture, it is expressing 
the hidden MEANing of LIFE, I mean it 
TRUly JS!” 
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Baltimore’s Outdoor 


The art season in Baltimore came to an 
end with an outdoor sculpture show at 
Homeland, the first the city had seen, under 
the auspices of the Friends of Art, whose 
president is Mrs. R. E. Lee Taylor and 
whose honorary president is Mrs. John W. 
Garrett. So successful was the exhibition 
that it is hoped to make it an annual spring 
event. 

Baltimore has a very considerable colony 
of sculptors, and art lovers of the city had 
the chance to study the work of Ephraim 
Keyser, dean of Baltimore sculptors; Hans 
Schuler, director of the Maryland Institute; 
J. Maxwell Miller, Rachel M. Hawks, Ben- 
jamin T. Kurtz, Grace H. Turnbull, Simoae 
Bragonier Boas, George Conlon of Paris; 
Alvin Meyer, Jack Lambert, Katherine 
Ober, Isabelle Schultz, J. Edgar Stauffer, 
Haynesworth Baldry, W. L. Boggs, Nelson 
Grofe, William M. Simpson, Jr., and Louis 
Rosenthal. 

Sculptors from other cities responded, too, 
including Paul Isidore Konti, 
Janet Scudder, Anna Coleman Ladd, Bea- 
trice Fenton, Albert Crenier, Paul Bartlett, 
Helen Sahler, Cecil Thomas of London, 
Valerie Walter and Katherine Lane. 

Herewith is reproduced one of the works 
that featured the exhibition, “Narcissus,” 
by Beatrice Fenton, of Philadelphia. 


Manship, 





A “Bezaleel’’ Discovered ? 


The Rev. A. F. Futterer, a Los Angeles 
clergyman, who has been puttering around 
Palestine for two years, has sent a cable- 
gram home saying he has discovered a genu- 
ine Bezaleel. This famous Jewish crafts- 
man lived 3,400 years ago, and the particu- 
lar product of his art that the Southern 
California preacher proclaims he has found 
is nothing less than the Ark of the Cove- 
nant. The cablegram gave no details, but 
the ark should have contained a very pre- 
cious “collector’s piece,” a specimen of the 
handwriting of Moses done with a chisel on 
stone tablets and containing the precepts he 
received from the Lord on Mount Horeb. 

The San Francisco Argonaut is inclined 
to doubt the discovery, and quotes the Bible 
as saying that King Shisak of Egypt, when 
he looted Jerusalem in 932 B. C., carried 
away “the treasures of the house of the 
Lord and the treasures of the King’s house: 
he took all,” which leads to the belief that 
he did not overlook the ark, which was 
“overlaid with gold within and without,” 
and had “four rings of pure gold.” 

And modern Jews, to whom the relic, if 
found, would be more precious than any- 
thing else conceivable, are not taking any 
stock in the Rev. Mr. Futterer’s cablegram. 





Old Masters for Detroit 


The Detroit Art Institute has announced 
the purchase of two notable old masters, 
Rembrandt’s “The Visitation of St. Eliz- 
abeth,” from M. Knoedler & Co., for 
$150,000, and an “Annunciation” by Gerard 
David, a rare sixteenth century Flemish 
master, for $50,000. The latter picture is 
only 9% by 13% inches, while the Rembrandt 
is 18 by 22. Both are on panels. 

The Rembrandt is from the colleciton of 
Baron Rothschild, who acquired it of the 
Duke of Westminster in 1913. 
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“Narcissus,” by Beatrice Fenton. 








One London Skyscraper? 
A further gift of $1,600,000 by John D. 


Rockefeller, Jr., for the conservation of the 
Versailles and Fontainbleau palaces and the 
continuance of the restoration of the Rheims 
Cathedral, supplementing his previous 
$1,000,000 gift, was obscured, in a way, by 
Captain Lindbergh’s achievement. 

Another Rockefeller benefaction abroad 
is $1,000,000 to enable the University vf 
London to acquire an I1-acre park in the 
Bloomsbury section as a seat. In this con- 
nection, Dr. Maxwell Garnett in the Londen 
Times suggests that, as a compliment :9 
America, the government allow the erection 
of just one skyscraper in London, a Univer- 
sity of London skyscraper, “which could be 
of great beauty and could not fail to touch 
the imagination of every Londoner.” 





Sargent’s Drawings 

Boston is revelling in an exhibition, at “he 
Museum, of 200 charcoal drawings by John 
Singer Sargent, which are lent mainly by 
the artist’ sisters, Miss Emily Sargent and 
Mrs. Francis Ormond, and all of which are 
studies for decorations of the Boston Public 
Library and the Boston Museum. 

The Transcript says the drawnigs “abound 
in exuberant qualities.” 





Faces a Turkish Embargo 

George Wharton Edwards has sailed for 
Constantinople, where he will paint around 
and about the Golden Horn. Since his 4e- 
parture word has come of the new embargo 
of the Turkish government against foreign 
artists, in the effort to protect Turkish art 
from western influences. The Bureau of 


Fine Arts, it is reported, is empowered to 
prevent at its discretion any foreign artist 
from following his vocation in the country. 












Prince of All! 


Next day after the death of Henry E, 
Huntington, the world’s greatest collector, 
the London Times casually mentioned 
“Pinkie,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence, as one 
of the treasures of his collection. Nine days 
later the New York Herald Tribune an- 
nounced it in big headlines, thereby taking 
the morsel out of the mouth of THE Aart 
Dicest, which had known of the transaction 
for two months, but had refrained from 
printing it out of deference to Mr. Hunt- 
ington, then a very sick man, and who was 
averse to publicity because of the unmerci- 
ful criticisms that had been passed by 
American writers on the work and the 
$388,500 which Sir Josepm Duveen paid for 
it at auction. 

In the Huntington mansion at San 
Marino, near Pasadena, Cal., which was con- 
structed as an art gallery and which will now 
be open to the public, “Pinkie” hangs in 
the drawing room as a pendant to Gains- 
borough’s “Blue Boy.” Perhaps the picture 
was needed for this purpose, and for this 
reason was worth the money. Its pendant 
previously had been a brownish Gainsbor- 
ough landscape. “Pinkie” and the “Blue 
Boy” are placed on either side of the door. 
The latter cost $750,000. 

The Huntington pictures, now the treas- 
ure of the people of California, are all of 
the noble Old English school. The great>st 
is Reynolds’ “Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse.” There are eight superb Romneys. 
Altogether the art collection, with the tapes- 
tries, historic rugs and matchless examples 
of antique furniture, the incomparable li- 
brary and the superb park and buildings in 
which they are housed, together with the 
$8,000,000 fund for maintenance, are esti- 
mated by the New York Herald Tribune to 
be worth $50,000,000. Truly a princely giit 
to California. 





An Astonishing Feat 


To create a collection paralleling and of 
equal importance to the famous Wallace 
collection in London in the space of six 
months is a feat that, one would think, 
might call for a magic wand. And wouldn't 
such a collection make an astonishing birth- 
day gift? Yet, one reads the following in 
the Chicago Evening Post: 

“How one of the world’s most famous 
art collections—the Wallace collection in 
Hertford House, London—was duplicated 
for an American birthday gift has been re- 
vealed by a distinguished British artist on 
his return to London from this country. 
The American Wallace collection, according 
to his account, was assembled by Sir Joseph 
Duveen at the order of Archer M. Hunt- 
ington, wealthy American collector, so that 
the latter might present it to his wife as a 
birthday gift. The Duveen organization 
spent six months in collecting tapestries, 
paintings, furniture, porcelain and jewelry 
in quality and numbers equal to those in 
Hertford House.” 

Mrs. Huntington was 
Hyatt, a noted sculptor. 


Anna Vaughn 





Gives Prints to the Nation 

J. L. G. Ferris, Philadelphia etcher, has 
presented to the United States National 
Museum the collection of 2,304 prints 
formed by himself and his father, the late 
Stephen J. Ferris, painter and etcher. The 
donor’s mother was a sister of Edward, 
Thomas and Peter Moran. The collection 
extends as far back as Rembrandt. 
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Borglum Begins 

It may not be so quiet for President 
Coolidge in the Black Hills this summer 
after all, for, says G. D. Seymour in an 
Associated Press feature, “roaring jack- 
hammers, splitting the high silences of the 
mountain wilderness, proclaim through the 
echoing vales the inauguration of the great- 
est sculpture ever conceived by man.” 

This means that the indomitable Gutzon 
Borglum, scorning all the trouble at Stone 
Mountain, in Georgia, and his crew of work- 
men have started the transformation of the 
granite of Mount Rushmore into figures of 
Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and Roose- 
velt, “created on a scale which dwarfs all 
other heroic sculpture of the ancient or 
modern world.” 

Borglum has begun with the head of 
Washington, and hopes to complete one 
figure each summer. Each is to measure 
265 feet from the top of its 60-foot head 
to the point where it merges at the waist 
into the mountain. The finished group will 
stand 465 feet above the surrounding terrain 
and the figures are being carved in the pro- 
portion of men that tail. The work will 
cost $435,000. The sculptor is now 60, and 
should he die the work would be completed 
from his models. 





Gregory’s “Millennium” 

In the Forum on Allied Arts held in con- 
nection with the convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects at Washington, 
John Gregory, spokesman for the National 
Sculpture Society, forecast what might very 
well be called a millennium for art in Amer- 
ica. He asserted that the development of 
labor saving machinery would release the 
people for “the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of art” and that beauty would be “the nat- 
ural interest of their leisure.” 

“The nation will be engrossed in art,” 
said the sculptor. “Streets will lose their 
present character and become canyons of 
brass and color. They will be designed in 
units rather than as collections of buildings, 
and with the increase of scale and the reduc- 
tion of design to the simplest lines, decora- 
tion will be of vital necessity and collabora- 
tion between the arts imperative.” 

Addresses also were made by Arthur 
Covey, for the Society of Mural Painters, 
and Arthur A. Shurtleff, of Boston, for the 
American Society of Landscape Architects. 





Carter H. Harrison’s Gift 


Carter H. Harrison, former mayor of 
Chicago, who for many years has been a 
zealous patron of the arts, has given a 
group of twelve paintings by contemporary 
artists to the Carter H. Harrison Technical 
High School, named in honor of his father, 
who was also mayor of Chicago. They rep- 
resent the work of Frank C. Peyraud, Vic- 
tor Higgins, Walter Ufer, Martin Hennings, 
Wilson Irvine, Edgar Payne, Irving K. 
Manoir, Birger Sandzen and Alfred Jans- 
sen, all of whom are either Chicago painters 
or former Chicagoans. 

Mr. Harrison distinguished himself as a 
friend of art in 1914 when as mayor he was 
instrumental in establishing by ordinance 
the Civic Commission for the Encourage- 
ment of Local Art, maintained by the city 
budget, thus making Chicago the first city 
in the country to give official economic sup- 
port to artists. The commission purchases 
paintings and sends them on circuits of the 
public schools. 








Prize Picture Falls to Julius Rosenwald 





“Arabs in the Market Place,’ by Douglas Parshall. 


The Chicago Galleries Association is run 
on a plan similar to that of the. Grand 
Central Galleries in New York, with artist 
members who provide paintings and with 
lay members who pay an annual fee and 
to whom are awarded the works honore.| 
in the competitive exhibitions. A certain 
number of the lay members are selected by 
lot and these, in the order of their draw- 
ing, choose the paintings that best pleas: 
them. 

This spring Julius Rosenwald, multi-mil- 
lionaire art patron and head of Sears Roe- 
buck & Co., selected the painting which wa; 
awarded the $1,000 first prize, Douglas 
Parshall’s “Arabs in the Market Place.” 

The two $500 prizes went to Oscar E. 
Berninghaus of Taos, N. M., whose paint- 
ing was selected by David B. Gann, and to 
George Oberteuffer, whose picture was 
chosen by Charles H. Worcester. 

The three $400 prizes were awarded and 
selected as follows: to John Stacey by 
George Mieth, to E. Martin Hennings by 
Chauncey Keep, and to Carl R. Krafft by 
Garnett McKee. 


The artists and patrons receiving the $300 
prizes and pictures are, respectively: John 
A. Spelman, Frank Matthiessen; Carl C. 
Preuss], Charles W. Higley; Claude Buck, 
Wallace B. Rogers; Frank C. Peyraud, 
Charles H. Wacker; Frank V. Dudley, John 
F. Gilchrist. 

Those receiving the $250 prizes and pic- 
tures are, respectively: Anna Lynch, John 
Stuart Coonley; Arvid Nyholm, Mrs. George 
L. Cragg; Paul Trebilcock, George T. Tur- 
ner; Irma Rene Koen, W. H. Dangel. 

Two hundred-dollar prizes and pictures 
were given to the following artists and pa- 
trons: Joseph Birren, Charles H. Thorne; 
Edgar S. Cameron, John H. Hardin; Adam 
F. Albright, Louis W. Hill; Mary Susan 
Collins, Walter P. Paepcke; Cathryn 
Cherry, Otto C. Doering; Adolph Heinze, 
Scott Brown; Allen J. St. John; D. J. 
Molloy; Alfred Juergens, C. H. Law; 
Charles P. Killgore, Edward F. Swift; Ed- 
gar A. Payne, George Woodruff. 

The jury of award included Curtis B. 
Camp, John A. Holabird, Oskar Cross, 


Frederic Tellander, Edward T. Grigware. 





A Tribute to Blazys 


Readers of the 15th May number of THE 
Art Dicest will remember the high praise 
Elisabeth Luther Cary of the New York 
Times gave the sculpture of Alexander 
Blazys at this year’s annual Cleveland exhi- 
bition, which she visited. Grace V. Kelly, 
critic of the Plain Dealer, devotes a sep- 
arate criticism to the sculpture, and begins: 

“By far the most important piece of 
sculpture shown in the eight years of the 
Cleveland artists’ exhibitions is Alexander 
Blazys’ ‘The -City Fettering Nature.’ Its 
power and utter perfection have been en- 
thusiastically acknowledged by everyone 
who has seen it, as well as by the jury that 
gave it the first prize. 

“It is a true sculpture group, with soundly 
designed silhouettes, no matter from which 
angle you view it, and it has an added qual- 
ity which means creation and inspiration 
and the sinking of the artist’s self before 


the greater importance of the idea. It is 
an overwhelming piece of work, and with- 
out any hint of ‘See what I did’ in it. 

“Blazys is the type of artist who can be 
banked on to surprise you in each exhibition, 
as his mind is teeming with ideas all the 
time.” 





40,000 at Utah Exhibition 


More than 40,000 persons saw the annual 
exhibition of American art at Springville, 
Utah. Jonas Lie was awarded a $500 prize 
and Emile Walters a $200 prize, and both 
canvases were bought for the Springville 
High School. 





Layton Gallery’s New Plan 
The trustees of the Layton Art Gallery 
of Milwaukee have decided to have current 
exhibitions in addition to the permanent col- 





lection of the late Frederick Layton. 
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Lindsay as Critic 


Vachel Lindsay, poet and artist, turned 
critic on the occasion of the exhibition by 
“The Blue Four” in Spokane, Wash., where 
he now resides, and wrote two articles for 
the Spokesman-Review in which he poked 
what that newspaper termed “gentle fun” at 
the abstractions of Lyonel Feininger, Paul 
Klee, Alexey Jawlensky and Wassily Kan- 
dinsky, all of whom are professors of the 
State Guild of Arts and Crafts at Weimar, 
Germany. 

The exhibition is being held at the Grace 
Campbell Memorial and Art Museum. Of 
the four, Feininger was born in America, 
Klee is German and the other two are na- 
tives of Russia. Lindsay calls them a 
“product of Munich,” which city, he says, 
“for about fifty years has been the center 
for all sorts of artistic revolutions, espe- 
cially in painting. 

“The first and most advertised revolution 
was the Munich Secession, now passé with 
many continentals, but leaving behind in the 
great galleries of the world many most in- 
teresting paintings which approach the gen- 
eral theory of this exhibition. This exhibi- 
tion is presumed to be the last word. It is 
not necessarily the last word, because that 
will come on the judgment day. 

“Wissily Kandinsky, the leader of the 
school, attempts to take geometry and make 
it into painting. While he has succeeded in 
being enormously influential by talking 
about this theory and has succeeded in mak- 
ing some interesting designs, he has not 
kept to the theory tightly and his most inter- 
esting pictures and those which are most 
influential are those where he has departed 
from his text and not returned to it again. 

“No. 61, called ‘In Blue,’ is the most 
abstract and geometrical of all the exhib- 
ited pictures and is much in the spirit of 
the most mathematical and abstract of mu- 
sical compositions, but even in this picture 
he has made representations and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s wonderful sonnet begin- 
ning, ‘Euclid alone has looked on Beauty 
bare,’ hold true even here. 

“This wonderful sonnet is a complete 
commentary on the entire movement and an 
excellent commentary on No. 61. For here 
we see a combination of arrows and of old 
fashioned cross-bows with which the alba- 
tross was killed in ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ 
I am not casting any reflection on the pic- 
ture, which is undoubtedly ‘in blue,’ accord- 
ing to the title. Carrying out my albatross 
and Ancient Mariner hypothesis, it is prob- 
ably sea blue. There are here the feathers 
of the albatross, one of her eggs, and even 
the figure of the albatross with gtaring eye 
may be discerned. 

“A certain type of mind can look at this 
picture and lose itself in complete geomet- 
rical abstraction and like it, but we return 
to Edna St. Vincent Millay and reassert 
that Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare, 
and to be perfectly consistent, this should 
not be named ‘In Blue,’ but numbered and 
called the first proposition in Euclid, or the 
sixth, as you please. If we are dealing with 
geometry, the geometrical propositions 
should be numbered, as in classic geometry.” 

A little later Mr. Lindsay asserts that 
“this new and defiant idea from Munich is 
as irrelevant to the cause of American art 
and civilization as was the World War, and 
as puzzling in as many respects. The only 
use for such pictures is in a European gal- 
lery, when the eye has grown world weary 
from seeing too many things from thou- 
sands of years back, well drawn, well 
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painted, well carved, well composed and 
with a definite relation between the title and 
the picture.” 

And still later, softening a bit, he says: 
“I have possibly made a pretty persistent 
assault upon the theory of these pictures, 
but that does not alter the fact that if you 
stand in the farthest corner of the room and 
look at them as a whole, you are enormously 
stimulated and refreshed. Your curiosity 
leads you beyond your curiosity, for every 
single one of them is beautiful in the old 
Japanese sense. There is not a single Jap- 
anese master who ever lived but would 
respect this exhibition and feel akin with it. 
I rather think that most of the Japanese 
masters, if they could speak our language, 
could discuss this exhibition with more 
clarity and consistency than the producers 
of the pictures.” 

In his second article Mr. Lindsay deals 
with Feininger, who is marked “American” 
in the catalog. The writer says: “I have 
no doubt he can prove it a thousand times 
outside of the art gallery. In the art gal- 
lery, his pictures are as American as Berlin 
pretzels, Vienna sausage and Munich beer. 
He is one more expatriate American, bend- 
ing his neck absolutely to the weariest 
oracles of the weariest corners of Europe. 
But once assuming his subjection, we have 
something interesting in the form of 
slavery.” 

Mr. Lindsay likens Feininger’s pictures to 
the topsy-turvy settings for the film, “The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” which he terms 
“the most complete example of world weari- 
ness ever thrown on a movie screen.” 

However, in the end, Mr. Lindsay finds 
many of Feininger’s pictures to be “varia- 
tions on that ancient father in art, that 
massive antique, that long-lost classical 
monument, James McNeill Whistler. It is 
a horrible charge to bring against a young 
artist that he is influenced by a man who 
preceded him by no more than 25 years and 
who was possibly “sassier” than he in his 
time, but the author of ‘The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies’ finds an unconscious tri- 
bute in Nos. 70, 19, 71, 15, 18, 17, 16, 24, 60 
and 23. Whistler is a little bit mussed up, 
I would say.” 





Oakley Murals Dedicated 

The set of sixteen mural paintings by 
Violet Oakley, of Philadelphia, for the 
Pennsylvania state capitol at Harrisburg, 
concerning which so much has been written 
in the last two years, were formally un- 
veiled in May, and, says the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, “another very impressive group 
has been added to the heretofore extensive 
works which comprise a fair-sized art gal- 
lery within the edifice.” 

The murals “give a new countenance to 
the capitol,” asserted Senator George Whar- 
ton Pepper in his dedicatory address. They 
depict “The Opening of the Book of the 
Law,” and are placed in the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court Chamber. The first paint- 
ing is over the entrance to the chamber and 
is in the form of a monogram of the letters 
of the word “Law.” The other fifteen 
panels represent “Revealed Law,” “Law of 
Nations,” “International Law,’ “Common 
Law,” “Law of Reason,” “Divine Law,” and 
“Law of Nature.” 





Feeding Mediocrity 
The chief fault of American criticism is 
its warm hospitality to second-rate striv- 
ing. —George Jean Nathan, in “The 
American Mercury.” 





A Vast Museum 


C. H. Bonte, art critic of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, in the course of a review of the 
season in that city, has some things to say 
concerning the new art museum, which js 
gradually taking form at the head of the 
Parkway, that will interest art lovers every- 
where. 

“When completed,” says the writer, “this 
will be the most majestic temple of art in 
this country, not only in respect of dignity 
of architecture and in the return to the old 
Greek love of color in its polychrome ex- 
terior decoration, but by reason of its su- 
perbly exalted position. The impression 
which this vast building will make finally is 
already easily conceivable, and a short while 
ago there was afforded a brief glimpse of 
the actual effectiveness of the artificial 
waterfalls which will border the giant stair- 
way rising to the main entrance. Those 
who saw the water turned on were at once 
reminded, if they were traveled persons, of 
a long prior utilization of the aqueous mo- 
tive in the same fashion in the gardens of 
certain famous Italian villas in the neigh- 
borhood of Rome, Naples and Florence. 

“Doubt has been expressed in some quar- 
ters whether the city possesses enough art 
to fill adequately such a mighty treasure 
house, but such doubt is easily dispelled 
when it is considered that much of the best 
which the Pennsylvania Museum, in Me- 
morial Hall, Fairmount Park, now has to 
show, not only in pictures, but in other 
phases of art, ancient, medieval and modern, 
will be placed here; that the great Elkins 
collection of paintings will occupy many 
rooms and the McFadden collection several 
others. These collections in themselves will 
form decidedly more than a nucleus for the 
museum, and doubtless before the time of 
formal opening occurs, there will be much 
more to tell. 

“It might be of value to reserve some 
large room, or several rooms, in the museum 
for the accommodation of certain traveling 
exhibitions, since the lack of such adequate 
space caused the one great disappointment 
of the present season. This was the failure 
of Philadelphians to see the European sec- 
tion of the Carnegie International.” 





Maurice Sterne’s “Awakening” 

Maurice Sterne’s marble statue, “The 
Awakening,” given to the Boston Museum 
by Mrs. Galen L. Stone, has been placed on 
view in what F. W. Coburn of the Herald 
calls a bad setting, “obviously out of scale 
and out of key with its surroundings.” He 
advises that it be placed in a gallery “of 
more soprano and superilluminated tone” 
when the museum’s new wing is completed. 
The critic gives this rather startling inter- 
pretation of the work: 

“A woman, shapely of torso, long of 
shank, leans on her right arm and sleepily 
throws back her head, supported by the left 
forearm and hand. This is the healthful 
awakening of which some health syndicator 
has lately written: the postlude of refresh- 
ing sleep after which one stretches the arms, 
expands the rib-basket, unkinks the legs and 
gradually gets ready for a happy, prosper- 
ous day. More than that, too, may be sym- 
bolized in the piece.” 





No-Jury Show in New Orleans 
The Art Association of New Orleans will 
open the art season next September at the 
Isaac Delgado Museum with a “no-jury” 
exhibition of members’ work. 
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A Tapestry Which, Like the Phoenix, Arose from Its Ashes 





“The Passing of Venus,” a Merton Abbey Looms Tapestry After a Design by Sir Edwin Burne-Jones. 


The tapestry here reproduced was de- 
signed by Sir Edwin Burne-Jones and first 
woven at the Merton Abbey Looms in Eng- 
land under William Morris’s supervision. 
In 1908 it was exhibited in London and 
then loaned to the British government for 
exhibition at Brussels, where it was de- 
stroyed by fire. The cartoon is preserved 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
four years ago George G. Booth commis- 
sioned the Merton Abbey Looms to weave 
it again. Now he has given it to the De- 


troit Art Institute, whose Bulletin says that 
“its unique importance lies in the fact that 
it represents the art as Well as the craft of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” 

“The Passing of Venus,” which is 8 feet 
11 inches high and 19 feet 3 inches’ wide, 
is woven entirely of wool. The Queen of 
Love, passing in her dove-drawn chariot, 
witnesses the havoc being wrought by Cu- 
pid among a bevy of women. 

The tapestry works at Merton Abbey 
were founded in 1881 by William Morris 





and their influence on modern tapestry 


“is far more comprehensive than 
This was 
due partly to the enthusiasm of Morris, 
partly to the collaboration of Burne-Jones 
who, with true feeling for the flat, unpic- 
torial qualities of a textile hanging, de- 
signed the personages, while to Morris’s 
share fell the filling of the spaces with 
flowers, the borders, and the color scheme 
in general. Thus it comes that their joint 
works are full of a spiritual radiance, joy- 
ous poetry and a certain ‘airy-fairy’ grace.” 


weaving 
that of any similar enterprise. 





Bellows at Baltimore 

The George Bellows memorial exhibition, 
which has been going the rounds of the 
American museums, closed the season in 
Baltimore. H. Kingston Fleming in his 
review in the Sun asserts that Bellows “to- 
day is a figure of contention. The tendency 
seems to be to either underrate him or 
overrate him. Duncan Phillips, for instance, 
in his work ‘A Collection in the Making,’ is 
not enthusiastic. He draws the conclusion 
that if Bellows once was an artist of prom- 
ise he forsook his art for sensationalism, 
and, illustrating, he points to his preoccupa- 
tion with prize fights and similar florid, if 
dramatic, subjects. 

“Bellows certainly had a profound sense 
of the dramatic and, if fate had led him to 
become, say, President of the United States, 
he might have out-Roosevelted Roosevelt. 
In the field of drama he might have been an 
O'Neil. His sense of drama, while lusty, is 
rarely cheap, however, and in his late paint- 
ings, especially the landscapes, there is evi- 
dence that he is far from being a better sort 
of journalist-artist. Had he lived there is 
reason to suppose that there would have 
been a marked difference between his earlier 
and final periods. 

“His Crucifixion, the most imposing piece 
in the exhibition and priced at $25,000, 
makes El Greco seem mild in comparison 
for the number of shocks communicated to 
the observer per square inch of canvas. 
But who will say that it is not a powerful, 
even a great composition? There is more 
than ‘attention value’ here. The attitudes 
of the figures and the spacing of the canvas, 
the mixture of restraint with force make it 


seem finely conceived and convincing even 
though it be far removed from those quiet 
conceptions of Calvary that we are accus- 
tomed to.” 





Praises Our Skyscrapers 


Dr. Hans Machowsky, director of the 
National Portrait Gallery in Berlin, who is 
making a tour of America and the Orient, 
after passing twelve days in New York, told 
the Times the Grand Central Terminal was 
one of the finest artistic expressions he had 
yet seen in the country. He said it was 
simple, vast, harmonious and admirably 
suited to its purpose, therefore beautiful. 

In painting, he asserted, America has not 
developed an individual style, but in archi- 
tecture has found a unique and character- 
istic mode of expression. “The skyscrapers, 
with their setbacks,” he said, “are not only 
beautiful, they express your national char- 
acter,—there is in them strength and aspi- 
ration.” 





League to Have Clubhouse 

Construction has begun of the new head- 
quarters for the Architectural League of 
New York, at 113-117 East Fortieth street. 
Three residential buildings now on the site 
will be renovated at a cost of $80,000 for 
occupation next Fall. The league will then 
become virtually a club for its 1,200 mem- 
bers, consisting of architects, painters and 
sculptors. There will be five studios, eleven 
bedrooms, a dining hall and grill, and a large 
gallery for public exhibitions. For , forty 





years the league has maintained a small 
headquarters in the Fine Arts Building. 


Making It Fit the Crime 


The Palette & Chisel of Chicago grows 
facetious over Corona Mundi’s exhibitions 
of paintings in prisons, and suggests turning 
the idea topsy-turvy so as to convert the 
shows into punishments and make the “pun- 
ishment fit the crime.” 

“Tmagine,” it says, “the sex-lorn and tem- 
peramental 
demned to solitary confinement in a cell 
hung with Walt Kuhn’s golly-wogglies. Or, 
the hard-boiled surrounded by 
amateur still life sired by Cezanne. Or the 
rapist compelled to live with a bunch of 


husband exterminator  con- 


gun-man 


what a modernist believes to be nudes. Ah, 
hah, have the ingenious Chinese ever in- 
vented a crueler one than that? 

“While all crime is generally classed as 
vicious, that of the bootlegger seems suffi- 
ciently established in the popular affections 
to be considered of a benign nature. His 
punishment might be tempered through a 
display of those famous Teutonic genres 
known as ‘drawing it from the wood.’ The 
revered bock beer emblem of the goat and 
the barrel might be sympathetically used in 
his cell decoration.” 





Art for Leavenworth Prison 


Having begun a program of art exhibi- 
tions in prisons at Sing Sing, Corona Mundi, 
International Art Center, of New York, 
has sent a group of old masters to the 
United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 





Kan. 
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An Art Accord 


World co-operation in the arts, under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, was 
proposed at a meeting of the Faculty oi 
Arts under the presidency of Lord Burn- 
ham. Present at the meeting were repre- 
sentatives of the embassies and legations in 
London and of European, American and 
British art organizations, according to the 
London Times. A resolution was unani- 
mously passed inviting the Council of the 
League of Nations to constitute an inter- 
national committee of arts and crafts on sim- 
ilar lines to the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation in order to estab- 
lish an interchange of artistic ideas and 
culture with a view to linking up the art 
centers of all the countries and the organ- 
ized interchange of national music, litera- 
ture, drama, dancing, fine arts and crafts. 

Lord Burnham was of opinion that the 
more concord and exchange of ideas there 
were between the nations in respect of all 
the arts, and especially in respect of some 
of the arts, the better it would be for the 
happiness and progress of mankind. 

Sir John Cockburn, chairman of the 
Council of the Faculty of Arts, who moved 
the resolution, said there was nothing more 
civilizing than a love of art. International 
animosity could not exist in the atmosphere 
of an art gallery. Those who loved peace 
and wished to see international amity must 
have deep sympathy with the movement. 

Mr. Frank Rutter, art critic, said the idea 
of the movement was to have a central 
building where there would be a hall suit- 
able for concerts and dramatic performances 


OLD MASTERS 


for Sale. Inquiries solicited 
from Buyers and Agents. 


Write BB, Care of The Art Digest 

















BRULECHROMES 


[The new technique] 
Individual—I nex pensive 
Suitable for home walls or gifts 


The BRULECRAFT SHOP 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


and rooms suitable for the exhibition of pic- 
tures and other works of art—a place where 
each nation could be represented not merely 
once a year, but throughout the whole year. 
A further resolution was carried request- 





European Art Auctions 





ing the diplomatic representatives in London 
of the various countries to nominate repre- 
sentatives to serve on an international com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Faculty of 
Arts in perfecting the scheme. 





European Art Auctions 

















Collection of Madame de Poles 


Works of ART and FURNITURE of the XVIIIth CENTURY 








Vigee-Lebrun. 


For the Paintings & Drawings , 
M. J. FERAL 
7, rue St. Georges 


OLD PAINTINGS 


By Boucher, Fragonard, Hoppner, Labille Guiard, Lancret, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Hubert Robert, F. Schall, Van Loo, 


Painting by J. L. Forain 
AQUARELLES, DRAWINGS, GOUACHES, PASTELS 
By Belanger, Borel, A. Coypel, Dumont le Romain, Hoin, 
Lawrence, Prud’hon. 
CURIOS & CABINET OBJECTS 
Porcelains & Hard Stones Mounted in Ormolu. 
Sculptures 
: Bronzes & Ameublement 
Furniture in Carved Wood of the XVIth Century 
SEATS—SMALL TABLES—FURNITURE 
in gilded wood by the leading cabinet makers of the 
XVIIIth Century 
Seats Upholstered with Tapestries 
TAPESTRIES of the ROYAL FACTORY of BEAUVAIS 
After Francois Boucher 
CARPETS OF THE SAVONNERIE & ORIENTALS 
EMBROIDERIES OF THE XVIth CENTURY 
On Sale at the Galerie Georges Petit, 8, rue de Seze, Paris 
On June 22d, 23d & 24th 


Auctioneer: 
Me. F. LAIR DUBRETIL, 6, rue Favart 


EXPERTS: 


M. MARIUS PAULME 
45, rue Pergolese 


For the Prints & Works of Art 
M. GEORGES B. LASQUIN 
11, rue Grange Bateliere 





























MERRILL HORNE GALLERY 
868 Second Ave., SALT LAKE CITY 
Water Colors : > Os 


Miriam Brooks Jenkins, Birde Reeder, Joseph 


Everett, Lara Rawlins Cauffman, Bessie Ban- 
croft, Gordon Cope, Corinne Adams, Caroline 
Van Evera, Veve Burgon, Gladys Evans. 
Alma Packer, Sculptor. 











Prints for Spring Weddings 
Prints selected to meet individual requirements 
and submitted for selection. Suggestions: 
Wood-block of flowers, in color, by Margaret 
Patterson; stately architectural etchings by 
Arms, Roth, A. Hugh Fisher and others; ships 
by Wales or Drury... Other suggestions on re- 
quest. 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore Hingham Center, Mass. 








MARIE STERNER 


RARE OLD MASTERS, 
DISTINGUISHED MODERNS 


9 East 57th St. 











M. JOS. HESSEL 
26, rue La Boetie 
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The Collection Jacques Zoubaloff 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


WATER-COLOURS, PASTELS, DRAWINGS, ETC. 


by 
Barye, Braque, Cezanne, Charmy, Derain, Degas, Dufy, Fa- 
vory, Flandrin, Gris, Guerin, Guys, Jongkind, Laurencin, 
Lebourg, Leger, Maillol, Manguin, Marval, Henri-Matisse, 
Monet, Monticelli, Picasso, Redon, Renoir, Rodin, Valodon, 
etc. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 
by 


BARYE, MAILLOL AND RODIN 
will be Sold by Auction at the 
Galerie Georges Petit, 8, rue de Seze, Paris 
on June 16th and 17th, 1927 
Auctioneer: Me. LAIR DUBREUIL, 6, rue Favart 
Experts 


M. ANDRE SCHOELLER 
8, rue de Seze 
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The Arch-Critic 


Not unmindiul of the joke on itself,. in 
so highly commending the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for daring to buy an Anto- 
nello de Messina which Bernard Berenson 
had questioned, THE Art Dicest prints this 
announcement by the American branch of 
the Oxford University Press of the forth- 
coming publicatoin of the eminent expert's 
“Three Essays in Method”: 

“Very recently, the Metropolitan Museum 
purchased for $65,000 a picture of the Ma- 
donna and Child by Antonello de Messina, 
the Sicilian master. Bernard Berenson was 
the only expert who questioned whether 
this work was rightly attributed. He based 
his doubts chiefly on archaeological grounds, 
after having seen, not the picture, but only 
a photo of it. 
thought they 
theory. 

“But now what has happened? Only a 
few days ago, in cleaning the picture, the 
Virgin’s head came away, revealing a quite 


had disproved Berenson’s 


different head beneath. This was not only . 


a great personal triumph for Berenson and 
his method, but it indicates how acute and 
how authoritative are the conclusions in his 
‘Three Essays in Method,’ which the Oxford 
University Press will publish shortly. The 
very picture under discussion is reproduced 
in the book, and the whole problem of this 
portrait discussed in the chapter, ‘A Possible 
and an Impossible Antonello.’ 

“Before this exciting discovery, it was an 
established fact that ‘Three Essays in 
Method’ would prove one of the leading art 
books of the decade. Bernard Berenson 
here presents his way of dealing with art 
criticism through a study of the methods 
of painters—the very method that has re- 
sulted in this remarkable discovery and 
verification.” 

* * * 

The four volumes of Mr. Bernard Beren- 
son on the Italian Painters of the Renais- 
sance, long known and highly regarded in 
English, have recently been published in 
French translation by M. Louis Gillet and 
the Comtesse de Rohan-Chabot and have 
received marked appreciation in the French 
press. As M. Paul Fierens, who devotes to 
the work three “feuilletons” in the Journal 


Other leading scholars | 


des Debats, says: “It is known that Mr. 
Berenson is the best ‘connoisseur’—with M. 
Louis Gillet let us give that old word its 
full meaning—of Italian art before the 17th 


Century. His boldest ‘attributions,’ based 
on the observation of the intrinsic character 
of the design, are received in both hemi- 
spheres, particularly the New World, as 
oracles. The English edition of his ‘gospels’ 
simply enumerates these attributions in a 
series of lists, which the American critic is 
just now revising and of which the French 
edition is temporarily deprived.” 

More than one commentator is struck by 

the—well, call it dogmatism, of Mr. Beren- 
son. M. Rene-Jean, in Comoedia, says: 
“Mr. Berenson, who is considered the best 
connoisseur of Italian art, who is, in the 
other arts, a cultivated amateur, and whose 
tastes do not follow, but rather anticipate 
those of our most noted contemporaries, has 
desired to present a philosophy of art. . 
He wishes to explain everything. In his 
youth, we are told by M. Gillet, he was 
‘very restless and very presumptuous.’ After 
having read the book, I wonder whether 
Mr. Berenson has changed much. Restless 
he no longer is, but presumptuous? No 
doubt one is attracted and partly won over 
by his luminous intelligence. It obliges one 
to follow, in spite of oneself, and although 
one may be repelled by the assurance with 
which, before each work of art, he develops 
his theories like a sermon.” 

With somewhat the same viewpoint, M. 
Edmond Jaloux, in Les Neuvelles Litte- 
raires, says: “M. Bernard Berenson gives 
us, in the best two of his four volumes, on 
Florence and Central Italy, a little course in 
esthetics, where one finds, brilliantly summed 
up, the various reasons why we enjoy a 
painted or sculptured image, and these dif- 
ferent motives form according to their own 
values a very distinct hierarchy by which 
can be classified at the same time the paint- 
ers and their admirers. One may be aston- 
ished that the method of Mr. Berenson 
forms in his view a science as exact—or 
almost—as mathematics and that the judg- 
ment which he gives takes thus an absolute 
character. We are accustomed to shade our 
esthetic judgments more and to temper them 
continually with a sense of the relative. But 
doubtless it is well that, from time to time, 





European Art Dealers 


European Art Dealers 





someone should pronounce decrees ex ca- 
thedra and impose a coherent system on our 
floating convictions.” 

M. Jaloux, like others, notes Mr. Beren- 
son’s stress on “tactile values” and on the 
theory that the representation of an object 
gives us greater pleasure than the sight of 
the object itself, a view expressed, if not 
shared, by Pascal. Whether or not the 
French commentators agree with Mr. 
Berenson, their general feeling is one of 
gratitude and respect. M. Fierens says: 
“Too many students of esthetics reason at 
their desks. It is always before a painting 
that Mr. Berenson goes to philosophize, ris- 
ing from the level of artistic details to that 
of abstractions and laws, without losing 
contact with life. Mr. Berenson has 
rendered us the eminent service of restoring 
to the criticism and history of art their 
automony and to the work and the individ- 
uality of the painter their dignity.” 





Faggi Gift for Santa Fe 
A bronze statue of St. Francis by Alfeo 
Faggi has been presented to St. Francis’ 
Cathedral, Santa Fe, and, pending the erec- 
tion of a pedestal, is on view at the Museum 
of New Mexico. 





Washington Landscape Tour 
The Landscape Club of Washington, D. 
C., has arranged a circuit exhibition, which 
can be booked through its secretary, Garnet 
W. Jex, 631 Orleans Place, N. E. 





European Art Dealers 














LE GOUPY 


Rare Prints 
Drawings—Paintings 


5, Boulevard de la Madeleine 
28, Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 

















RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 





15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 

















M. & R. 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART 


STORA 


BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 











32 Bis Boulevard Haussmann PARIS 8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 
N A AR -AGA PERSIAN & INDIAN ART, 
L iE SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS. 
PERSIAN ANTIQUES 
| LUZAC & Ce 
3, Avenue Pierre I** de Serbie, PARIS 46 Great Russell St.. London, W.cl. 


Opposite the British Museum 

















NEW YORK 
12 East Firty-Firtu STREET 





DURAND-RUEL 


PARIS 
37 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND 





GALERIE FIQUET 
MODERN MASTERS 


88, Avenue Malakoff Paris 
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American Art Schools 


American Art Schools 





American Art Schools 




















DAYTON ART 
INSTITUTE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six weeks’ Courses in Drawing, 

Painting, Design and Crafts. 

Professional training in Silver- 

smithing and Jewelry a specialty. 
Send for Circular 


Monument Ave. and St. Clair St. 
DAYTON, OHIO 














The BEECHWOOD SCHOOL of FINE ART 


A Department of BEAVER COLLEGE 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Courses in Drawing and Painting, Illustration, De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration and Interior Decoration 


Leading to A.B. Degree 
DORMITORIES 


ATHLETICS 
ROY C. NUSE, Director 


SWIMMING POOL 
CATALOGUE 
































Commonwealth Art Colony 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
ESTABLISHED in 1907. Students’ headquar- 

ters for board and room. 

LOCATION: East Side, convenient to the 
most picturesque scenes; on a hill above the 
morning fogs of the harbor. 

SUBJECTS: Drawing and Painting from na- 
ture. Color, Composition, Perspective, Still 
Life, Dynamic Symmetry. All mediums. 
Advanced or beginners. Personal instruction. 

ART INSTRUCTORS: A. G. Randall, Anson 
K. Cross. 

Catalogs of Art, Music, Dramatics or French 

Schools. Address: 
A. G. Randall, 719 Broad Broad St., Providence, R. I. 


_< K. CROSS ‘SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
thbay Harbor, Me. 

New method, due to se venee in State and Art 
Museum Schools, ‘‘does for Drawing and 
Painting what electricity does for Light and 
Power.’’ Personal instruction at Common- 
wealth Art Colony, July to November. ROB- 
ERT VONNOH, N.A., says: ‘‘Method gives 
faster gain by mail than art school study by 
old methods.’’ See ‘‘Who’s Who’’ for art 
books by 

A. K. CROSS, Winthrop Station, Boston Mass. 




















A new 25 lesson Art 
Course covering all 
branches of Cartooning. 
Commercial Art Lettering 
and Sign Painting. 

Two cloth-bound vol- 
umes—over 300 illustra- 
tions and drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6). Personal criticism if 
desired $1 per lesson extra. Order today or 
send for free circular. 

‘U-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 
220 Graham Ave. Dept.D. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
FRANK Morty FLetcuHer, Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 


ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING : DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 


CASTING ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN DESIGN -t =! 
Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
Summer School: 6 weeks, June 27 
to August 6 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
—Write for Particulars 
916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 





BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Summer term, June 6 to Sept. 9. 


ACULTY 
Robert Reid, N. A......... Emeritus 
Ernest Lawson, N. A.....Landscape 
ET NO ccs cena eet Life 
Wanda Caton .......... Applied Art 
Lioyd Moylen ........ Winter Classes 
S. W. Schaefer, M. D -Anatomy 


Catalogue on request 











The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 























METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 West 57th Street, New York 
MICHEL JACOBS, Director 


Author of ‘‘Art of Color,’’ ‘‘Study of Color’’ 
and ‘‘Art of Composition’’ 
Summer School at Manchester Depot, Vt. 
The New York School will also continue 

during summer. Catalog on request. 


The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive 6 Weeks Summer Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration are taught in shortest 
time compatible with thoroughness. 
Day and Evening Courses. Sunday 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class. 
Incorporated under Regents. Certifi- 
cates given on completion of course. 
Our Sales Department disposes of 
student work. Send for Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York 


THE Marytanp InstTITUrTE 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 














PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH St., New York, N. Y. 


Students trained as Artists and Craftsmen 
Special course in Advertising Photography 

















Out Door Painting 
HARRY ANTHONY 
DEYOUNG 
Landscape, figure, still life, 
composition, color. Six in- 
dividual and one general 
criticism each week. June 

20-August 27. 
For catalogue address: Secretary 
MIDWEST SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
Coloma, Michigan 





ALPH M. PEARSON 


SUMMER SCHOOL of 
PICTORIAL DESIGN 


Research in the new knowledge of two and 
three dimensional organization of pictures 
that has grown out of the modern movement. 
Creative practice as an introduction to theory, 
appreciation, criticism, use. Works, at what- 
ever stage of development, produced for use. 
Session June to October, inclusive. Folder on 
request. VALLEY COTTAGE, N. Y. 





New York ScHOooL or 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WoMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 36th year 
Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ 
Course. Preparatory Course. 
Positions and orders filled 






































The ART DIGEST 


because of ils large general circula- 
tion, and especially because it has be- 
come indispensable to art instructors 
in the public schools who so often act 
as advisers to pupils desiring to at- 
tend regular art schools, has come to 
be regarded as the logical medium for 


Art School Advertising 


Rates made known on application 





XAVIER J. BARILE 
PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
Landscape Painting Class Outdoors 
SATURDAYS, JUNE-OCTOBER 
Mr. Barile will personally conduct class to 
highly interesting spots within city limits. 
Also special summer classes with model, Sun- 

day mornings and Monday evenings. 
Private instruction by appointment. 
For information write X. J. BARILE 
7 West 14th Street, New York City. 


The Homekraft Farm Summer School 


Where Weaving is taught as a Fine Art. 
You paint with threads, at the same time 
create practical and desirable fabrics. 
Exhibition and sale of Looms and Weaving 
Materials. Lessons all year at Studio, 20 
West 49ch Street, New York. Circulars. 


ANNA NOTT SHOOK 









































STUDY ART 
Gain College Credits 


The Ashland Oregon School of Art, with a fac- 

ulty from Pratt Institute, reopens July 5, 1927. 

Write te BELLE CADY WHITE, Director, 
150 Steuben St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
1623 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
SUMMER SESSION 
Commercial and Normal Courses 




















The School of Industrial Arts 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Frank Forrest Frederick, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 






























1th 
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CHICAGO 
GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


iE 





Exhibition of Recent Paintings 
by 
TOM BARNET, of St. Louis 


and 
EDGAR PAYNE, of California 





June Ist to July Ist 


SAUUUUANURUNUAUONERESDODUOUSUDOOGDUOUOUAUUOUOUGUUCUEEREOOUOOEOEOUOEDONO OU OGOOOORONE 


STU LLLLELLLLLLLLLCLLCLULLLLLL CLL 


SUUELALLUUUAEEOUOEDEOUOOEEOOOUEDUOOGEEOOOOEOUOUOGED CODEDSUOEEN ES 


GAINSBOROUGH 


GALLERIES, Inc. 























Fine Paintings 
‘Rare Antiques 








222 Central Park South 
New York 























PUTT CO 


ST. LOUIS 


ART GALLERIES 


High Class 
Paintings 
Bought and Sold 


4398 Olive Street 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
MAX SAFRON, Director 


The NEW GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
by 
MERTON CLIVETTE 
EDWARD BRUCE 
JAMES CHAPIN | 


oT 


PUEUE LU CUCLULULUCCCCUCLLLCULCUCCUUUCU CCU 














600 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 








“Non-Stop” 


It was quite natural that Dorothy Grafly, 
art critic of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
should find the substance of an essay in 
Captain Lindbergh’s flight from New York 
to Paris; for she is an air enthusiast herself 
and among her ventures has been the in- 
spiring and beautiful flight from Prague to 
Strassburg. After reflecting on “the daring, 
the creative stimulus” in the Lindbergh 
flight, the instantaneous flashing of news to 
the world, and the panorama which the aero- 
plane has made of the whole earth, she 
asks : 

“Does it mean anything to the arts—this 
strange new perspective? Is it in any way 
responsible for the revolt of the contem- 
porary generation of painters and sculptors? 

“We turn to the art exhibitions for evi- 
dence. The chaos of the ‘isms’ might be 
attributed, perhaps, to the sensations of a 
bad sailor—in air or on sea. But it has 
little to do with that tremendous order, that 
sudden appreciation for the relative impor- 
tance of things and of peoples 

“Tt is very confusing, but from the welter 
of rebellion come certain small signs of the 
changing viewpoint, and they reveal them- 
selves more clearly in the advertising sec- 
tions of our magazines than in the puintings 
of our exhibitions. 

“Some one has looked down upon the 
modern streets—has seen the order of light 
shafts in pattern crossing one another; has 
caught a sense of relative masses in the 
dark moving bodies of the machines. The 
swarming crowds are no longer haphazard; 
the lights and the sounds and the swiit 
movement become a design as definite as 
that traced by the earth when one -views it 
from the clouds. 

“Interest more general.” The 
mind of the creative artist is less occupied 
with isolated examples; it toys rather with 
great and absorbing generalities. A study 
of window or doorway gives place to a pat- 
tern study of a city—the relation in shape 
and mass of its buildings to its streets, and 
the linking of each to the other by the 
modern use of light. 

“As men are questing in the air, so men 
are questing in the arts, and some day one 
of them will make a non-stop flight from 
the present lack of certainty to a definite 
point of achievement beyond the storms of 
the ‘isms’ and the feeble cries of the hard- 
dying conservatives. 

“What will they find when they reach 
their new objective, these pioneer airmen 
of art? Who shall say? Other ages have 
developed other arts, and from the experi- 
ence of the past it is almost safe to con- 
jecture that at the end of the non-stop 
flight the goal will differ far less than any 
one may now dream from what has gone 
before. Artists will use the same language, 
but they will express new thoughts.” 


becomes 





Silva Wins Popular Prize 


The popular prize at the annual exhibition 
of the Southern States Art League at 
Charleston, S. C., was awarded to William 
P. Silva’s “Sun Dispels the Fog, Runny- 
mede, S. C.” 





In Dante’s Town 


She (just returned from a trip to Eu- 
rope): And in Florence I saw the Pitti 
Palace. 

He: Oh, did ums? 

—California Art Club Bulletin. 








GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


Grand Central Terminal, Taxicab Entrance 


Fifteen Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





FOUNDERS EXHIBITION 


Until September 30 


Open Daily 9 to 5:30. Satur- 


day to I p. m. 











Visitors Cordially Welcome 

















MACBETH 





1892—1927 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF 
American Art 








GALLERY 


15 East57 | New York 





Memeser A. D. A. P. 











American Etchings 
sian catia 
te 


Studios: 


Westport, Connecticut 


Send for list of new publications 








EKHRICH 
GALLERIES 
Paintings 


360 East 57th Street 
New York 























ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 
Paintings 
by Old and Modern Masters 
CARRIG-ROHANE Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 
Copley Square BOSTON 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art DiceEst] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
June—‘“Painters and Sculptors;” woodblocks, 
Gordon Craig; monotypes, William H. Clapp. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
June—Franz Bischoff. 
July—Edmund Osthaus. 
BILTMORE SALON— 
June—Santa Barbara Artists. 
July—Etchings of the West. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
June—Paintings, Paul A. Schmitt, Vernon Jay 
Morse; etchings, Harry A. Schary. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Pasadena Society of Artists; Hovsep 
Pushman; Robert Damont Otis; Paul Sample, 
GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
June—California artists; 


July-—Javanese art; fabrics. 


San Diego, Cal. 


fINE ARTS GALLERY— 

June 10-Aug. 31—Second annual exhibition of 
Southern California Artists, including Beaux 
Aste grote of San Francisco. 

June— 

Art of Diego Riviera. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
To July 1—Painting by Jane Peterson. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 


June-Aug. 13.—Paintings and prints by Cali- 
fornia artists. 


GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 


June—Indian designs fur new Yosemite Hotel. © 


| MODERN GALLERY— 


To June 18—Dorr Bothwell. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
June—The Santa Fe Painters; water colors of 
wild flowers, Mrs. Roberts. 


Washington, D. C. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
June-Aug.—Exhibition of prints. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 

May 28-June 12—Atlanta artists; paintings, 
Mrs. B. King-Couper; jewelry, Millicent 
Strange Edson; German wood-blocks. 


Chicago, Ill. 


| ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 


June 6-21—School of the Art Institute. 
June 26-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural Show. 


, CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 


American Indian art. 


June—Tom P. Barnett, Edgar A. Payne. 


ak PIRIE SCOTT & CO.— 


7 u 1—Paintings, Boston group; etchings, 
IW. Benson, Caroline and Frank M. Arm- 
wg Frederick G. Hall. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


onotypes, Theodore Morgan; Graphic | FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 


Tune—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


PETTIS GALLERY— " 
June 6-18—Commercial exhibit. 
June 20-July 2—F. Sherman Ray. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM—_ Beals 
June-Oct.—Summer loan exhibition of paintings; 
Danish ceramics. 














Works of Art 


262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 








NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 


Distinguished Paintings and 


Continued Display and 
Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 


2717 West 7th St., 


AMERICAN 
2 and FOREIGN 


724 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 




















JOHN 


NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 





wa 7. Bae Bimoct..fans 1077 


GALLERIES 


Paintings 










LEVY 





PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 










Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
June—Loaned exhibition. 
July-Sept. 15 — Annual 
American artists. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
June-Aug.—American paintings; loans from 
Jacob Epstein collection. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
June 15-Oct.—Selected paintings from Lucas 
collection; Barye bronzes, etc. 


PURNELL GALLERIES— 
‘Until Sept. 1—Contemporary etchings. 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

June—Studies for decorations, Sargent. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 

To Nov. 1—Exhibition, artist members. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

To July 1—General spring exhibition. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 

June 1-11—Exhibition of lithographs. 

June 13-Oct. 1—Miscellaneous prints. 
40 JOY STREET GALLERY— 

June—Modern stagecraft. 
CASSON GALLERIES— 

To July 1—American paintings; portraits by 

Old Masters. 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
June-Aug.—Summer print exhibition. 
Springfield, Mass. 
JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES— 
To July 1—Selected American paintings. 
Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
June 5-27—Joseph Greenwood memorial. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
June—Norman Chamberlain; etchings, L. O. 
Griffith. 
July-Aug.—Paintings, John F. and Anna Lee 
Stacey; Grand Rapids Camera Club. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
June—Paintings, Gustave Cimiotti. 
July-Sept.—Permanent collection. 


summer exhibition, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
June 15-July 1—Living room furniture. 
July-Sept.—Paintings from private collections of 

Minneapolis. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
June—Etchings and prints. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 

June—Paintings by 

Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 
July—American sculpture. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
June—Contemporary Modern Paintings. 





“Two by Four Society;” 








Creative Expression 
Through Art 


A Symposium 

on the new art instruction, by 
leading exponents in progressive 
schools. 

* * * 
Illustrated with one hundred re- 
productions of children’s original 
creations, fifty in color, fifty in 
black and white.  Attractively 
bound in boards. 

** * 


One dollar and a half per copy 


Progressive Education Assoc. 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM— 
June—J. Ackerman Coles bequest. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 

June—Block prints by Gustave Baumann, How- 
ard Cook, Barbara Latham, Lon Megargee, 
Juan Pino; landscapes, Carlos Vierra; water 
colors, Willard Nash; masks, Howard Kratz- 
Colucci. 

July—Landscapes, Carl Redin; “Fifty Prints of 
the Year.” 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 

To June 19—21St annual exhibition of Amer- 
ican paintings; groups, Charles Burchfield, 
Edwin Dickinson; drawings from A. C. Good- 
year collection . 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
June—Work of Viennese children. 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 

To Oct. 2—Etchings of Bosse and the Van de 
Veldes; American portraits by James Barton 
Longacre and his contemporaries; Graphic 
Techniques; Retrospective Exhibition of 
Painted and Printed Fabrics. 

Beginning June 13—XIXth Century White Em- 
broideries; mezzotints by David Lucas after 
Constable. 

THE ART CENTER— 

June—Paintings and sculptures by members of 
the Art Alliance of America; handicrafts by 
the blind. 

Summer—z1 sculptures by Mestrovic. 





Restorers and Experts 





Studio Founded In New York 
1840 Since 1907 


Restoration of 
Paintings 


M. J. ROUGERON 


Architects’ Building 
101 Park Avee NEW YORK 
Telephone: Ashland 5244 





Maurice H. Goldblatt 


Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially ac- 
cepted by the directors of the greatest 
galleries of Europe, including the 

Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 
Fees commensurate with the value of the 
paintings. 
Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


AUTHENTICITY—RESTORATION 
oF OLp MASTERS 


1350 So. 51st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 

June 1-20—Original magazine illustrations. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

To Nov.—‘Experimenters in Etching;” recent 
additions of prints. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 

ay 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 

MACBETH GALLERIES— 

To Oct. 1—Special exhibitions of American art, 
(A) paintings under $500; (B) collectors’ ex- 
amples; (C) water colors and etchings. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

June—Season’s review éxhibition. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

June-Sept.—100 paintings for home decoration. 

GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 

June-August—Founders show. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES— 

o Oct. 1—Paintings for the country house; 

fountains and bird-baths. 

THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGs— 

May: June—Exhibition, old masters. 

BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

June-Aug.—Summer exhibition. 


GALLERY OF THE CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY— 

June 1-10—Photographs by class of 1926-27. 

ARDEN GALLERY— 

April-June—N. Y. Chapter, American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 

KRAUSHAAR GALLERY— 

ay-June—American paintings. 

ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 

June—Etchings of birds, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
June—Sculpture, Paul Manship; comparative 
portraiture, 16th to 18th centuries. 
July-Sept.—Contemporary American paintings. 
GEORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES— 
June 16-30—Thomas Mitchell. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Tune—Adams, Garber, Higgins. Scudder. 
July-Aug.—Sixth annual exhibition by Syracuse 


artists. 
Akron, O. 
AKRON 4RT INSTITUTF— 
June—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 
Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
To Sept. 15—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 


TRAXEL ART CO.— 
May 30-June 11—John J, Ingles. 
Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 
Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Aug.—Loan exhibition. 
Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 
Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
June-August—15th annual exhibition of selected 
American paintings, 
Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Institute students. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Tune—“Art for Children.” 
July—Woodblocks by Gordon Craig. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
June-Sept.—Members’ exhibition. 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
To June 8—Sketch class exhibition. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIF INSTITUTE— 
ct. 13-Dec. 4—26th Carnegie International. 





Studios, Homes, Etc. 





Newport, R. I. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT— 
July 9-Aug. 7—Annual exhibition. 


Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Summer—Early American furniture; Battersea 
enamels, 


Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 

June—New York Society of Women Painters; 
“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 

July—Alpine paintings, Albert Gos. 

July and August—Water color exhibition. 


Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

June—Texas wildflower paintings from San 
Antonio contest. 

HERvOG GALLERIES— 

To July 1—Paintings, European artists; etch- 
ings, Leon, Bonner, Ten Eyck; monotypes, 


Gideon. 
Ogden, Utah. 


WEBER MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
June—“Ten Utah Painters.” 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
June—Paintings by Caroline Van Evera. 

MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 

June-Sept.—“‘Twenty Utah Painters.” 


Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
June—Prints and etchings. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
une—Henry S. Eddy; Henry R. Poore; 
Women Painters and Sculptors Association; 
Landscape Architects. 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 


June—Wisconsin Painters. 








Art Supplies 





a 
MARTINI 


a 

aa 

TEMPERA a 
COLORS 

| 

a 


The time for outdoor sketching 
is at hand. Tempera has many 
advantages for sketching over 
oll, Write us for special in- 
troductory offer. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORATORIES @ 
97-99 HARRIS Ave., L. I. City, N. Y. 











PICTURE 
REFLECTORS 


also for Tapestries and Rugs 


oAY-BRite 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 
703 South Broapway Srt.Louts,Mo. 

















PAINTINGS RESTORED 


By Expert with 30 years’ experience. 
Prices Moderate. References. Museums, 
Dealers, Collectors. 


O. ROUST 


Studio, 150 East 34th Street, New York 
Telephone, Ashland 6749 





Hotel des Artistes 


1 West 67TH Sr. NEW YORK CITY 


Small and large duplex studio apartments 

for rent. Free cooking service, refrigera- 

tion, etc. Swimming pool, squash court. 
Restaurant in building. 

















TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest) 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 
725 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de |’Echelle 
PARIS 
er 
ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 


and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 




















REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 FirtH Ave., New York 
® 
PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 
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Paintings and 


Sculpture 


37 East 57TH Sr, NEWsYORK 


= 








Pascal-:M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 
6 East 39TH St., New York 











GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1205 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ETCHINGS 


AND 
EARLY MAPS 




















Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


815 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 








On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
lectors. Will sell at reasonable prices. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 
128 W. 4oth St., New York 


Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 




















Bache’s Van Dyck 


“Robert Rich, Second Earl of Warwick,” 
by Sir Anthony Van Dyck. 


The last number of THe Art Dicest told 
of the purchase by Jules Bache, New York 
banker, of a “Carthusian Monk as a Saint,” 
by Petrus Christus, from M. Knoedler & 
Co. Now comes the announcement that the 
same collector has purchased from Duveen 
Brothers Van Dyck’s full length portrait of 
Sir Robert Rich, second Earl of Warwici, 
for “more than $100,000.” 

The portrait, in the so-called grand man- 
ner, is unusually brilliant in color for Van 
Dyck, showing the nobleman in scarlet 
breeches and with a cloak of the same color 
draped over one shoulder. The picturesque 
figure is attired further in brocaded jacket 
with fine lace collar and cuffs, silken stock- 
ings and slippers with large rosettes. 

The composition symbolizes the subject’s 
place in his country’s naval and military 
affairs, having as a background a marine 
setting with a naval engagement in progress. 
Beside the figure lies his momentarily dis- 
carded suit of armor. 





Prints as Envoys 
exhibition of modern French 
arranged by the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale of France and held in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London marks “the 
beginning of an attempt to establish regular 
and periodic relations between French and 
English engravers.” In October the Eng- 
lish will be represented in Paris with a sim- 
ilar exhibition. M. P. A. Lemoisne, keeper 
of the print department of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, points out in the catalogue that 
prints even more than paintings reflect the 
characteristics and institutions of a nation, 
and there could be no better help to under- 
standing than such periodical exchanges. 
The exhibition consists of nearly 500 ex- 
amples by 92 artists. There is a retrospec- 
tive section, limited to artists who have died 
since 1900, which carries the survey back 
to Bracquemond, though excluding Meryon. 


A great 
prints 








Simmons 


er 
Old Masters 


and 


Art Objects 


oe 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHICAGO, 908 N. Michigan Ave. 
LONDON, 74 South Audley St. 
PARIS, 16 Rue de la Paix 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


cAncient Chinese Works 
of -Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 


EXPERTS: Accredited by Great Museums 
and Conncisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 

















PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 


Paintings 
Objects of Art 


Bronzes Frames 

















Prints 

















GALLERY, of Boston 


After May 15: 
Modern Stagecraft 


| 40 JOY STREET 
| 














Goodspeed’s Book Shop 
Fine Prints Portraits 
Maps --American & Foreign 
BOSTON, MASS. 























DUDENSING GALLERIES 


Every Aspect of -Art 


45 West 44th Street NEW YORK 








Beaux Arts Galerie 
Exhibitions 


116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 























